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some families of the birds where the genera have been too greatly 
multiplied; e. g., in the Strigidce, Icteridce, Fringillidce, Hirundin- 
idcs, CorvidcB, TyrannidcB, Ardeidce, Anatidce, etc. As a model of 
really diagnostic analysis we refer to that of the Falconidce (p. 
no), where the divisions, whether all generic or not, receive the 
characters which belong to them in the system. 

The most valuable part of the book is that relating to the 
fishes, where the ichthyologist, as well as the beginner, can 
obtain important information. Prof. Jordan's original work having 
been chiefly in this field, where he has added materially to the 
science, we have here the latest results as to species and genera, 
and their distribution. This work is, then, the only hand-book of 
the ichthyology of our fresh waters which we possess. A useful 
review of the North American species of Salmo is given in an 
appendix. This has been much needed, as the carelessness and 
incompetency of amateur writers has been especially displayed in 
the literature of this popular genus. Fifty-three nominal species 
are here reduced to seventeen, the reduction being greatest in the 
Pacific coast salmon, where Suckley wrought such confusion. 
We are also glad to see those myths, Salmo confinis, S. symmetrica, 
S. toma and S. adirondacus finally laid. We wish we could say 
the same for the barbarous names employed for the Pacific 
Salmones, Such names as " gorbuscha" " nerka" and " keta" 
should have a very good diagnostic basis to admit them to tolera- 
tion. A similar synopsis of the species of Coregonus follows, 
These are referred to four genera, a proceeding, as appears to us. 
not warranted by the facts. 

We recommend this work to teachers and students of North 
American zoology as a sine qua no 11 in this department. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phil- 
adelphia, September to December, 1877. — This number forms 
a volume of one hundred and seventy pages, which are occupied 
as follows : List of members, correspondents and officers, 48 
pages; indices 18 pages; reports of officers 69 pages ; short verbal 
communications on scientific subjects 30 pages ; scientific papers 
Sj4 pages. Of the last there are three, the conclusion of Prof. 
Jordan's description of the catostomoid fish, Lagochila lacera ; 
description of a new Helix, and a valuable discussion by Mr. J. 
A. Ryder, of the relation existing between the structures and 
uses of the incisor teeth of rodents. The list of contributors of 
papers during the year 1877, includes twenty-two names, of whom 
seven are resident members of the Academy, and four of whom 
appear to have based their work on specimens in the museum of 
the Academy. 

A novel feature introduced into the proceedings during the last 
few years, has been the " Report of the President." An annual 
President's address, which gives a review of the progress of 
science during the year, is a usual feature of the publications 
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of scientific bodies, but the present " Report " consists chiefly of 
a discussion of the financial condition of the society, a duty which 
is usually left to the treasurer to perform. As to its subject mat- 
ter, we have to observe that little or nothing is said respecting the 
fostering of scientific research, in any practical way ; but money 
is asked for, to be expended in erecting a new building, and in 
payment of persons to catalogue the books and to label and 
catalogue the specimens in the museum. No notice is taken of the 
comparatively inconsiderable additions to the museum during the 
year, as indicated by the reports, nor of the fact that the determi- 
nation and labeling of the specimens has been mostly confided 
to persons having little or no knowledge of the necessary depart- 
ments of natural science. The president remarks : " Promptly 
mounting, labeling, and displaying specimens in the museum as 
fast as presented, can no longer be safely confided to volunteer 
and gratuitous labor alone. There is constant occupation for two 
or more experts for whom a reasonable compensation is essen- 
tial." There is a naivete in these expressions which is sur- 
prising as coming from a president of what was once the most 
efficient scientific body in this country. The supposition that 
specimens in any department of natural science which has not 
been thoroughly exhausted, can be "promptly mounted, labeled 
and displayed," could scarcely be entertained by the humblest 
student of science ; and the expectation that even " experts " 
would pursue scientific research for the purpose of " displaying 
specimens in the museum as soon as presented," shows that the 
president of the academy is in a state of lamentable ignorance 
as to the real object of its existence. The idea that it is a show 
museum, appears to have entirely excluded the true view of its 
founders, and of all of the scientists who have built it up, viz : 
that it is an institution of original research. With this fact in 
view one can understand how the " volunteer and gratuitous 
labor" of its scientific members cannot be "safely confided" 
in, and how the places of such members have been supplied by 
employes who make no pretensions to scientific knowledge or 
reputation. 

It also explains how the only moneys available for the payment 
of salaries, have been devoted to the employment of such persons, 
while tens, nay, fifties of promising young students or mature 
men of science throughout the country, who are struggling with 
poverty, would consider such positions as placing within their 
reach the realization of their highest aspirations. 

In view of these facts the President's remarks on the subject of 
Professorships (p. 324) impress us as inconsistent. He is prima- 
rily in error in stating that one of the objects of such an officer 
would be to give "systematic courses of instruction," if by this, 
complete courses such as are required by our schools, is meant. 
The object had in view by the proposers of this part of the organ- 
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ization was simply to offer to those meritorious scientists who 
were performing volunteer labor in connection with the Institu- 
tion, positions which would enable them, each in his department, 
to develop his science, and at the same time the collections and 
publications of the Academy. Endowment, while very desirable, 
was not regarded as more indispensable now than in the past, 
which had been adorned by numerous able volunteer laborers. 
The fact that the expenses a little exceed the receipts in the case 
of the single gentleman appointed to a professorship, does not 
demonstrate, as the President thinks, that the scheme as adopted 
two years ago, cannot be realized ; for his conclusion is at least 
forgetful of the gentlemen who subscribed the small deficit. 

To the latter class, the liberal citizens on whom progress so 
much depends, we would say : — that if the Academy is to oc- 
cupy the position as a means of development of the natural 
sciences which she ought to hold, it will not be by the adoption of 
the policy maintained in this report. The results of that policy, 
as seen in the collections and publications of the Academy, are 
sufficiently well known. Endowment of original research does 
not mean creation and maintainance of show museums, or the 
building of fine houses. It can only be accomplished by putting 
right men in their right places, and furnishing them with the 
means of making the requisite collections, researches and publi- 
cations. And in order that these means be expended in profit- 
able directions, scientific institutions must be officered by scien- 
tific men. To pay salaries to unscientific men to do scientific 
work, or to pay for the publication of such reports as go to make 
up the bulk of the volume before us, is, in our estimation, a diver- 
sion of money from its proper object. . 

The Ancient Life History of the Earth, by Dr. Nichol- 
son. — 1 This book is, as stated by its author, primarily intended 
for the student, but the style has been adapted as far as possible, 
to the wants of the general reader also. While the former object 
is quite attainable in a work like the present, the latter is more 
difficult of accomplishment. Popular palaeontology implies a 
greater knowledge of zoology than the general reader usually 
possesses, and the subject can only be rendered intelligible by a 
greater amount of zoological analysis or statement, than 
we find in the present work. The excellent illustrations given by 
Dr. Nicholson do a great deal towards rendering the names in 
the text comprehensible to the reader of this class. The general 
remarks, both preparatory and final, are sound, and the references 
to the literature of the subject extend the opportunities of the 
student beyond the field to which the work is necessarily con- 
fined. We only notice two faults, viz: the omission of the strati- 

1 A comprehensive outline of the principles and leading facts of Palaontological 
Science. By II. Allyne Nicholson, Prof. Nat. Ilisf. Univ., St. Andrews. D. 
Appleton & Co. Svo. pp. 40S, 



